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Defense Department and Press Disagree on 
Responsibility for Military Security Breaches 


Apparently confirming mounting 
charges that the Defense Department 
is clamping down on information, Sec- 
retary Robert S. McNamara told a Sen- 
ate committee (5-?-61) that he had 
taken some steps to cut the flow of 
military information. He did not explain 
what the steps were. He indicated there 
would be more secrecy in the future. 

Newsmen have criticized McNamara 
specifically for orders to his subordinates 
not to reveal pre-decision controversies 
and to tell their superiors the nature of 
any interview given the press. The threat 
of harsh punishment to those who “leak” 
information, newsmen say, acts to dry 
up news sources even though security 
in no way enters the picture. 

Several senators at the closed session 
(well reported May 10-11, 1961) ex- 
pressed shock over military secrets (the 
Polaris missile is loaded only at Charles- 
ton, S.C., etc.) released by the news 
media. 

Senator Richard B. Russell said, 
“About the public’s having a right to 
know the most highly secret of our 
defense plans, I think that’s absolutely 
ridiculous. I have an almost unspeak- 
able contempt for any man in politics 
who would be frightened by newspapers 
telling him they would attack him be- 
cause he was not giving them intimate 
details about defense planning.” 

James S. Pope, Louisville Courier- 
Journal editor, accused Senator Russell 
“of attempting to smear newspapers 
simply because military men have been 
careless with defense data.” 

He said to the senator, “If you know 
of any editor who has threatened a poli- 
tician to extract military secrets you 
should name him. If you don’t know 
of any such effort you should retract 
your smear on newspapers. Those edi- 
tors who have fought for freedom of 
public information have always excepted 
secret military data and you should 
know it.” 

To this point (6-16-61) Senator Rus- 
sell has made no reply to Pope. He has 
not answered charges that his statements 
were “extremely unfair and misleading” 


made by V. M. Newton, Jr., Tampa 


Tribune editor. 


Who is responsible for the release of 
security information? Speaking before 
a press women’s audience (4-20-61), 
White House Press Secretary Pierre 
Salinger wryly commented that in the 
face of criticism of administration in- 
formation practices there had been some 
thought given to throwing open the 
Pentagon for 24 hours so _ reporters 
could have full access but that the idea 
had been rejected because it would have 
meant “having to fire 174 official leak- 
ers first.” 

Year-old testimony of Admiral Hy- 
man G. Rickover just released (6-16/17- 
61) pointed a finger at the manufactur- 
er of a $2.98 toy model of the Polaris 
submarine which gave Russia millions of 
dollars worth of information about the 
nuclear submarine. 

Where had the toy manufacturer got- 
ten his information? He got it, said the 
AP report (6-17-61), “from poring over 
technical and general publications as 
well as those issued by the military 
services.” 

A Providence Journal editorial (5-19- 
61) listed several points of information 
concerning Russia’s military establish- 
ment that the paper assumed the Soviets 
would be interested in knowing the U.S. 
knew. Source of the information and 
“a good deal more to boot”: the May 
issue of Military Review, publication of 
an advanced Army training center at 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 

A head in the N.Y. Times read (6-28- 
61) “50 Train in Miami to Invade 
Cuba.” The story said, “The existence 
of the group became generally known 
after Senator George A. Smathers dis- 
closed in Washington that Cuban exiles 
were training in Florida.” 


The United States Information Agen- 
cy has reported (4-17-61) 43 million 
TV sets are in use in countries other 
than Canada, the U.S. and its posses- 
sions. Only 1 million sets were operated 
in 1951. 


Kennedy Appeals for 
Press Self-Restraint 


In an address of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association (4-27-61) Pres- 
ident Kennedy asked the press to use 
“self-restraint” in handling news affect- 
ing national security. 

Subsequently a group of newsmen met 
with the President (5-9-61) to discuss 
problems raised by his statement. 

Felix R. McKnight, president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
reported in the Society’s Bulletin (6-1- 
61), “Complete candor soaked the 80 
minute session. The President did not 
suggest a blueprint for voluntary or 
government-imposed control. . . .” 

Two days after the President’s meet- 
ing with the press group Press Secre- 
tary Pierre Salinger told an audience of 
high school journalists of an idea for 
appointment by the press of a security 
news monitor who would be close to 
government but trusted by the press 
which would turn to him for decisions 
on news possibly affecting security. 

It was, reported E&P (5-27-61), “an 
idea which President Kennedy broached 
at his conference May 9 with a com- 
mittee of editors and publishers.” At 
least three of the newsmen said they 
they had not gotten that idea from the 
President’s remarks. 

Douglass Cater wrote (The Reporter, 
7-6-61) that “a serious short-coming” 
in the meeting of the press and Presi- 
dent was “the absence of a bill of par- 
ticulars. President Kennedy had no de- 
sire to cite specific news stories, and 
the press group did not ask that any be 
cited. It was too bad.” 

(An editor asked a senator:for such 
citation. For this, see adjacent story.) 

Speaking to a meeting of United Press 
editors and publishers (6-8-61) Mr. 
Kennedy said he “still feels a need for 
some mechanism of voluntary censor- 
ship of the press” but disavowed any 
plans of government cold-war censor- 
ship. 

In. mid-June a Gallup Poll reported 
that nearly half the peoplé favored gov- 
ernment censorship of radio-TV, and 
nearly a third would give the govern- 
ment the same power over newspapers. 

The Detroit Free Press editorialized 
(6-14-61), “This finding, we believe, 


has come about because of President - 


Kennedy’s speech in New York last 
Aprils | Fst 


Gallup Poll reporters found that 37 
per cent of the adult population has 
heard of the John Birch Society, an 
“extraordinary” percentage according to 
the pollsters. (Des Moines Register, 4- 
21-61). 


Minow Slaps ‘TV; 
Congress Chills 


FCC Chairman Minow called televi- 
sion a “vast wasteland” and immediately 
received vast attention. A few days 
later Congress put aside an FCC re- 
organization plan of President Kennedy 
that would have increased the power of 
the FCC chief. 

TRB reported in The New Republic 
(6-5-61) that Minow received 3,000 
letters after his attack on television, 
only 50 of them not in agreement with 
~ him. (Some 200,000 had written Minow 
by mid-June — Christian Science Mon- 
itor editorial, 6-13-61 — and over 90 
per cent agreed with him.) 

Minow told the annual convention of 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ters that television was not giving the 
people what the people should have by 
way of programming. The broadcasters 
have since been saying they are giving 
the people what. they want —the only 
way to pay the monthly bills. 

Minow has suggested that at license 
granting time the FCC should take a 
greater interest than formerly in match- 
ing the promise of programming made 
when the license was last granted and 
the performance during the 3-year span 
before renewal. 


NAB’s own president, Leroy Collins, 
has had harsh words on several oc- 
casions for the performance of broad- 
casters, singling out for special treat- 
ment addiction of the broadcasters to 
ratings. He would have the worth of 
rating systems submitted to outside, ex- 
pert evaluation. 


Promise v. Peformance; 


Station’s Licensing Deferred 

Radio station KORD (Pasco, Wash.) 
has the distinction of being the first to 
be in trouble with the FCC because it 
had not programmed as promised —a 
“substantial variance,” said the FCC. 
KORD, by a 4-3 vote of the FCC board, 
must face license renewal hearings. 

Sponsor reported (4-2-61) that 700 
requests for license renewals have been 
“deferred.” The guess is that KORD’s 
trouble may be shared by some’ other 
stations. An -average of 1,700 station 
licenses comes up for renewal yearly. 


Arrests of journalists and suppression 


of papers continues in France. The gov- 


ernment in its latest move (6-9-61) 
seized 20 journalists, Communist and 


non-Communist, and suppressed the vio- 
lently anti-government Nouveaux Jours. : 


No action was taken against publishers 
or editors of the paper. 
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Minow on Ratings © 


“Some people say that restrict- 
ing one type of television program 
in favor of another is a form of 
censorship. Well, I have news 
for those people. They have not 
watched one hour, one minute or 
even one second of uncensored 
television since the first day they 
switched on a TV set. It’s a cen- 
sorship far more arbitrary and 
far more damaging than any of 
which people would ever accuse 
me— censorship by popularity 
charts.”” — FCC Chairman Newton 
Minow in an interview reported 


by Life, June 16, 1961. 


Plan Breached to Establish 
Citizens TV Advisory Board 


Rep. Thomas Ashley has put. before 
Congress a bill to establish a National 
Citizens Advisory Board on Radio and 
TV which, acting in an advisory capaci- 
ty only, would recommend new legisla- 
tion by Congress and new regulations 
by the FCC. 

Under the plan the President would 
appoint 11 members to the board whose 
major field of study would be the pro- 
gramming of the broadcasting industry. 
(Radio-TV Daily story, 5-18-61.) 


A royal commission has been ap- 
pointed -to investigate the British press 
crisis highlighted by recent mergers, and 
this, Charles Fenby writes in /PI Re- 
port (March 1961) “will save every- 
body the trouble of thinking about the 
subject for at least twelve months, at 
the end of which time, of course, the 
situation will have changed.” 


One Company’s Cameras Cover 
Course of Eichmann Trial 


Israeli judges have admitted cameras 
into the courtroom for the months-long 
trial of Adolf Eichmann, but the cam- 
eras belong to the Capital Cities Broad- 
casting Company which is required to 


record the entire trial on a non-profit 


basis. 
Preliminary estimate of cost of film- 


ing the trial if it lasted four months — 


and it has—was $500,000. Whatever 
the cost, the agreement was that any 
profit would be given a charitable or- 
ganization picked by the Israeli gov- 
ernment. 

The judges made this arrangement to 
eliminate confusion in the courtroom. 
Broadcasting reported (4-10-61) the net- 
works fumed but signed for one hour’s 
taped highlights from the daily pro- 
ceedings for a $50,000 fee to each net- 
work, 


Source Withholding Right 
Extended to Radio-TV 


California has enacted a law (6-7-61) 
which gives to radio and _ television 
newsmen the right to withhold sources 
of information, a right previously re- 
stricted to newspapermen. 

Ohio, one of 12 or 13 states that have 
legalized reporter’s privilege, made a 
similar amendment to its confidence 
law last year. 


A Canadian court has upheld (3-28- 
61) a Toronto reporter’s right not to 
give the source of information as re- 
quested by the plaintiff in a libel suit. 
British and Canadian precedents were 
cited by the court in explanation of its 
ruling. 

The editor of an Evansville, Ind., pa- 
per has been upheld in his refusal to 
tell a justice of the peace court the 
source of information for two stories 
on gambling. (ACLU Feature Press 
Service, 2-13-61) 


Official Protests. 
Police Radio Monitoring 


An FBI agent has filed a complaint 
(4-7-61) in a federal court in San Fran- 
cisco asking that the monitoring of 
police radio frequencies for news gather- 
ing purposes be prohibited as provided 
for, says the agent, in Section 605 of 
the Federal Communications Act. The 
U.S. Attorney’s office in San Francisco 
says the agent is in the right. A June 
hearing was scheduled. 

According to a release of the Broad- 
casters News Service (5-23-61), the 
complaint specifically objected to the 
broadcast of a traffic alert informing 
motorists that an ambulance was pro- 
ceeding along a certain route enroute 
to a hospital with a victim. 

BNS, an accredited newsgathering 
agency, claims that if it is in violation 
of the law in monitoring police broad- 
casts for news then “so are all other 
radio stations and newspapers which do 
the same thing, and there are few who 
do not.” 


Press Ban Continued in Formosa 


The Formosan government has been. 
asked to discontinue its 8-year-old ban 
on establishment of newspapers. A news- 
paperman who has petitioned the au- 
thorities said the reason for the ban, 
lack of newsprint, is no longer valid’ 
since Formosa is now producing a sur- 
plus of paper. 

Formosa has 28 newspapers whose 
total production makes possible a circu- 
lation of 40 newspapers per thousand 
population, 


. “Minow Observes ‘A Vast 
Wasteland.’ ” Broadcasting, May 15, 
1961 (Vol. 60, No. 20). pp. 58-60. 
Condensation of the remarks of FCC 
Chairman Newton Minow to the 39th 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Broadcasters highly 
critical of the broadcasters’ perform- 
ance. 

“President to Ask Radio-TV 
Censorship?” Broadcasting, May 8, 
1961 (Vol. 60, No. 19). pp. 48-49. 
A reprinting of a code of voluntary 
censorship approved by the govern- 
ment in 1958 called “95% correct” 
by an OCDM official. 

. “TV Prime Target for Pres- 
sure Groups.” Broadcasting, April 10, 
1961 (Vol. 60, No. 15). pp. 34-36. 
Series of cases in which minorities 
have changed or sought to change 
programming and content of pro- 
grams. Such pressures expected to in- 
crease as networks step up public 
affairs coverage. 

Bryan, Carter R. “Economic Interven- 

tion: Prelude to Press Control.” Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, Winter 1961 (Vol. 
38, No. 1). pp. 67-75. 
A resume of the various forms of 
newspaper ownerships under free en- 
terprise systems is followed by a de- 
tail of economic stratagems used in 
the less democratic countries to con- 
trol newspapers which, not infrequent- 
ly, remain in private hands. 

Carrigan, Mike. “North Dakota’s Fight 
for Open Records.” Quill, May 1961 
(Vol. XLIX, No. 5). pp. 15-106ff. 
Resume of the attempts, unsuccessful 
so far, to widen guarantees of North 
Dakota’s access law to include inspec- 
tion of county court records. 

Cater, Douglass. “Mr. Kennedy’s Open 

Door Policy.” The Reporter, April 
27, 1961 (Vol. 24, No. 9). pp. 33- 
35. 
President Kennedy has shown a eat 
lingness to appear on television be- 
yond that of his predecessors. Some 
of the shows — “eavesdropping” — 
may help his popular appeal but they 
tend “to hoke it up” and inspire 
others near the President “to stage 
their own little dramas.” 

Clayton, James. “Explosion in Birming- 

‘-ham.” Progressive, April 1961 (Vol. 
25, No. 4). pp. 21-24. 
Traces the development and signifi- 
cance of the libel actions brought 
against the N.Y. Times by Alabama 
officials. 

Dorner, Peter. “Let’s Tax Advertising.” 
Nation, May 13, 1961 (Vol. 192, No. 
19). pp. 404-406. 


Ad tax proposal “to be levied by the 
federal government against the manu- 
facturing firm whose product is being 
advertised” by placing limits ‘on cost 
deductible advertising expenditures. 
Gelatt, Rod. “The First Amendment: 
Changing Concepts of a Free Press.” 
Towa Publisher, April 1961 (Vol. 33, 
No. 4). pp. 4-5ff. 
Argues there are areas of public in- 
formation “the public neither needs 
to know nor is entitled to know” and 
that decision should be by newsmen 
not bureaucrats. 


Gould, Jack. “TV Spectacular — The 
Minow Debate.” New York Times 
Magazine, May 28, 1961. pp. 14-15ff. 
Latest recapitulation of the different 
attitudes toward programming held 
by broadcasters and the FCC — or, at 
least, by the F-CC’s new head, Minow. 


Mills, Bert. “Fol Under Kennedy.” Na- 

tional Publisher, June 1961 (Vol. 41, 
No. 6). pp. 14-15, 
The Fol record of the administration 
is “by and large ... reasonably 
good.” Rep. John E. Moss is widely 
quoted to credit the statement. 


Roszak, Theodore. “Seduction of the 

Scientist.” Nation, June 3, 1961 (Vol, 
192, No. 22). pp. 477-481. 
Another of a series of articles appear- 
ing this spring scoring large advertis- 
ing expenditures of the weapons in- 
dustry allowing it to acquire “a new 
and exciting identity” and favor in 
the eyes of both the general public 
and intellectual community. 


Rourke, Francis E. “How Much Should 
the Government Tell?” Saturday Re- 
view, May 13, 1961 (Vol. XLIV, No. 
19). pp. 17-19ff. 

Article based on the book Secrecy and 
Publicity mentioned below outlining 
task faced by a democracy in “con- 
taining pressures toward excessive 
publicity, without at the same time 
encouraging practices of secrecy...” 

Seaver, Richard. “Typewriter Comman- 
dos.” Nation, May 6, 1961 (Vol. 192, 
No, 18). pp. 386-387. 


A study of columnists (Alsop, Drum- 


mond, Higgins, and Lawrence) whose 
commentary on the Cuban interven- 
tion showed “cloddish uniformity” 

and “frightening attempts to rational- 
ize an act that no amount of theoriz- 
ing or explaining can ever justify.” 
Columns for one day (4-24-61) used. 


Wald, Jerry. “Movie Censorship: The 


First Wedge.” 
8, 1961 (Vol. 
53-54. 

Argues the motion picture industry’s 
Production Code “seems to remain 
most valid way of dealing with the 
ever-hovering threat of- censorship” 
whose “first wedge” was Supreme 
Court’s decision Chicago police de- 
partment had right to preview films. 


Saturday Review, April 
XLVI, No. 14). pp. 


BOOKS 


Lacy, Dan. Freedom and Communica- 
tions. Urbana, IIl.: University of IIli- 
nois Press, 1961. 93 pp. 

Three lectures in which are developed 
“certain theses: that our communica- 
tions system must be viewed as a 
whole; that it now has an urgent 

. importance . . . quite without 
precedent; that its inability to meet 
its present challenges exposes our so- 
ciety to serious dangers: and that the 
response of public policy to this situ- 
ation must take the entire communi- 
cations system into account.” 

Lederer, William J. A Nation of Sheep. 

New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1961. 194 pp. 
An indictment of the American press 
corps abroad — case histories of re- 
porting on Laos, Thailand, Korea, | 
Formosa — which has failed to prop- 
erly inform the people and of the 
American people too engrossed in ma- 
terial pleasures to demand _ better 
journalistic service. 

Rourke, Francis E. Secrecy and Public- 

ity. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1961. 300 pp. 
Consideration of the issues rising out 
of governmental information activi- 
ties. Author explores effects of gov- 
ernment’s releasing and withholding 
policies on national security and indi- 
vidual freedom. 


World Information Facilities Short 


In the course of a world-wide infor- 
mation needs. study, UNESCO has 
learned that about 70 per cent of the 
world’s population lacks sufficient press, 
radio, or television facilities. 

A sufficient minimum, according to 
UNESCO, would be ten copies of a 
newspaper, two cinema seats, five radio 
and two TV sets per hundred. people. 

Africa has only 1.2 newspaper copies 
for every one hundred inhabitants with 
which may be contrasted Japan, tops in 
Asia, with 38.9 and the U.S., 32.7. 


MUD Backs Censorship Measure 
In Oklahoma, Objects to ‘Mad’ — 


The Citizens for Decent Literature and 
the Mothers United for Decency (MUD) 
are backing a bill before the Oklahoma 
legislature to establish state censorship 
over schools, libraries, and newsstands. 

Obscenity control’ has not been the 
sole interest of witnesses favoring re- 
striction. The magazine Mad was called 
Communist-inspired because “it ridi- 
cules every great American patriot.” 

Obscenity is the interest of MUD 
which has stocked a trailer with “ob- 
jectionable” material. MUD found dis- 
play room for Mad im its “smut mobile.” 
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Senator Introduces 
New Fol Measure 


Sen. John A. Carroll has introduced 
a bill (S. 1567) to amend Section 3 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act of 
1946. But for a few minor changes, it 
is the same bill introduced over a year 
ago by the late Sen. Thomas E. Hen- 
nings, Jr., on which no action was taken. 

Sen. Carroll told the Senate the bill 
would do these things: 

First. Make clear the obligation 
of agencies to publish all their 
rules, either in the Federal Regis- 
ter or by some other method which 
will permit their convenient exami- 
nation by the public. 

Second. Define public records to 
include all records and documents 
submitted to an agency, subject to 
five exceptions only. 

Third. Spell out the five secrecy 
exceptions: (a) When specifically 
required by another statute, (b) 
in protecting the national defense, 
(c) when submitted to the agency 
in confidence, (d) to prevent an 
unwarranted invasion of personal 
privacy, and (e) when transmitted 
from one agency to another, mat- 
ters secret in the hands of the 
first agency will remain secret — 
if requested — in the hands of the 
second. Congressional Record — 
Senate, 4-12-61. 

Critics of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act have pointed out that its loose 
phrasing allows its meaning to be con- 
strued as authorizing the withholding 
of information though the act’s original 
intent was to expedite it. 

Sen. William Proxmire, a co-sponsor 
of the Carroll bill, has introduced pro- 
posed legislation (S. 1907) providing 
for a course of action through the fed- 
eral district court of jurisdiction where 
inspection of a public record is denied. 


Filipino Bill Would Halt 
Editorializing by Foreign Newsmen 


A Christian Science Monitor corres- 
pondent has reported (5-19-61) a bill 
before the Philippine Congress to for- 
bid any editorializing by resident for- 
eign newspapermen who would be re- 
stricted to reporting of facts only. It 
would apply, of course, to newsmen 
working for the various news agencies, 
AP and UPI among them. 

Blame for the bill is variously par- 
celed out. Some point to the Chinese 
press and its continual agitation for 
Filipino support of the Chinese Nation- 
alist government. Others hold respon- 
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Association Head Disputes 
Criticism of Foreign Coverage 


ANPA has criticized the Overseas 
Press Club Bulletin for “gross overplay” 
in its page one, lead story coverage 
(6-3-61) of an address to the OPC by 
Walter Kerr, former N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une bureau chief in Paris, Moscow, and 
Washington, in which Kerr urged the 
OPC to be a “watchdog” of foreign 
news coverage by the American press. 

In a letter (printed 6-17-61), Stan- 
ford Smith, ANPA general manager, 
attacked Kerr’s “unsubstantiated gen- 
eralizations” that newspapers are not 
making adequate effort to cover foreign 
news. 


Overseas Coverage Scored 


“". . It is difficult enough to 
create an understanding in the 
U.S. without the added disadvan- 

_ tage of having highly reputed 
| writers come to our shores and 
report attitudes they believe to 
exist rather than checking as to 
truth. 

“An example of what I mean 
is the recent series of articles on 
Nigeria and the ‘Peace Corps’ by 
a New York newspaper’s corres- 
pondent. . . . Within hours after 
arriving in Lagos she read a local 
newspaper with very limited cir- 
culation edited by a Nigerian of 
no political consequence. Yet this 
famed reporter felt journalistic 
liberty to lift the anti-Western edi- 
torial words of this newspaper and 
put them in the mouths of 40- 
million Nigerians. 

“. .. our distinguished Gover- 
nor General announced an oppo- 
site view. Unfortunately, the re- 
porter’s story planted in the minds 
of many Americans the idea that 
Nigeria wanted no part of the 
‘Peace Corps’ and that it mistrust- 
ed the motives of the United States 
people and government. Nothing 

; could be further from the truth. 
? 


— B. C. Okwu, Minister of Infor- 
mation, Eastern Nigeria, in the 
article “An African Talks to the 
West’s Press,’ Overseas Press Club 


Bulletin, June 17, 1961. . 


sible the American press with which 
there are many complaints, among them 
that the American publications make it 
appear progress ended in the Philip- 
pines with the death of President Mag- 
saysay. 


Ad Control 


Senate Votes to Continue 
Bill Restricting Outdoor Ads 
The Senate has voted (6-15-61) to 


continue for two years provisions in 
the federal highway program giving a 
bonus to those states abiding by federal 
rules for billboard control. The bill has 
gone to the House. 

Only Maryland (first) and North Da- 
kota qualify for the bill’s benefits, al- 
though 13 states have passed the appro- 
priate legislation and should shortly 
commence to receive from Washington 
90-1/2 rather than 90 per cent of the 
cost of the interstate and defense high- 
ways. About a dozen other states are 
said to be considering such legislation. 


A large circulating shopper in the 
Los Angeles area has been forced to 
cease publication largely on basis of 
ordinances’ of suburban cities forbid- 
ding distribution of advertising matter 
without the express consent of the re- 
ceivers. 

Publisher’s Auxiliary said (4-1-61) 
that several cities passed ordinances 
along similar lines when it was learned 
a shopper for the area was going to be 


published. 


A bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives (5-?-61) that 
would forbid the advertising of retail 
liquor prices by District of Columbia 
dealers. The Washington Newspaper 
Publishers Association told the House 
District Committee that the bill’s pro- 
visions would allow the liquor trade to 
stabilize prices at high levels without 
the consumer’s knowledge. 


Attempts continue by various legis- 
latures to give state officials the power 
to issue cease and desist orders and gain 
injunctions against advertising thought 
to be false or misleading. A bill intro- 
duced in Ohio would set up a little FTC 
with jurisdiction over out-of-state adver- 
tising. The Ohio Newspaper Associa- 
tion opposes the bill. 


James M. Landis, special advisor to 
President Kennedy, has suggested that 
the Federal Trade Commission be given 
injunctive power to halt deceptive ad- 
vertising. Advertising abuses, he told 
the anti-trust section of the American 
Bar Association, may continue three to 


- four years before the FTC can reach a 


final decision. 


Sixty-three countries now have tele- 
vision while plans for its introduction 
are being made in 26 other countries. 
TV advertising is available in 41 coun- 
tries. 


A People’s Right That Waits On a People’s Action 


Excerpts from the remarks of producer-playwright 
Dore Schary to the 13th Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Civil Liberties Clearinghouse (3-24-61): 


The title for our panel discussion seems to be some- 
what abbreviated. It occurred to me that it should be 
“Mass Communications Media and the People’s Right 
To Know — What They Want To Know.” This elonga- 
tion hits at the nub of the problem which is, “What is it 

that they want to know?” 
From the diet of pap served them in television, from 
the vast amount of yellow journals still in existence and 
from the violence, sex and spectacle being bought in 
huge colored gobs on movie screens, one could conclude 
that the public is getting what they want and it serves 
them right. 

There is an ebb tide and flood tide in audience re- 
sponse to pictures that deal with some brutal realities — 
and the failure of one film that reaches out to touch the 
conscience of man stultifies the ambition and closes the 
checkbook. Forgotten are the commercial successes such 
as “Crossfire,” “Pinky,” “Gentlemen’s Agreement,” “The 
Defiant Ones,” “Trial,” “On the Beach,” and others. If 
one labors long in the field of pictures that aim for the 
objective of man’s mind — he is likely to be dubbed a 
maker of “message pictures.” Yau see, a “message pic- 
ture” is any picture with a point of view which is a 
failure. If it succeeds, it becomes a “picture of content.” 

This ebb and flow is the first barranca and of course 
it involves audience indifference. During my tenure of 
over eight years at a major studio, the boldest film made 
was one called “Intruder in the Dust.” It was beautifully 
directed and written and expertly played. The critics 
were ecstatic—the public couldn’t have cared less — 
and in some areas of the country it could not even get 
bookings. Public indifference murdered it. The fact that 
William Faulkner wrote the novel probably was one 
reason we weren't accused in some quarters of being pro- 
Communist. 

This then leads to the second barranca, which is pres- 
sure from certain groups and certain areas. A studio or 
releasing company will in these days of “jackpot” motion 
picture making view with intense dismay the making of 
a film that may not be able to play in the South — or 
may offend someone in the government—or may 
provoke the Catholics or the Jews or the Protestants. 
The sensibilities of national groups such as the Irish- 
American, Italian-American, German-American, Japan- 
ese-American, Polish-American, must also be reckoned 


with — and I have had letters of concern from architects, > 


lawyers, doctors, Indian chiefs, motel owners and hear- 
ing aid manufacturers. I once had a sharp letter of protest 
from some society organized to protect the reputation of 
German police dogs because in one film a dog of this 
breed bit an actor. As a consequence, films began long 
ago a basic and theatrical right—the right to offend. 
Becoming frightened of everything, they decided to be 
all things to all men — and only the bold and responsible 
picture maker — with enough bargaining power to over- 
come some failures — was willing to stick out his jaw 
— which was instantly clouted by some one. . . . 
Another problem to consider: the foreign market. 


What image will be exhibited to the world away from 
the United States of the American personality? I don’t 
dismiss this as an issue — but again, what image do we 
want to present? Do we stop, or prevent, or inhibit, the 
production of powerful pictures of protest that might 


give to the world a view of Americans as a people still in 


revolt against injustice? Do we inhibit or prevent pictures 
that would prove that our nation is so strong, so secure, 
that absolute freedom of the screen is still a sacred civil 
liberty ? 

Or, are we naive enough to feel that vapid pictures 
that glorify violence and reduce sex to moronic vul- 
garity are really doing us no harm? Do we really believe 
that just because the good guys always win (be they 
cowboys in white hats or policemen or G-men or private 
detectives), that we can show men and women slapped, 
raped, slugged, shot, knifed, burned and drowned with- 
out damaging our national image? 

There is no way to censor bad taste and if there was 
I'd be against it— but somewhere there must be a way 
of creating a jury of peers who will judge what is shown 
abroad not by what the film says or doesn’t say — but 
rather by a standard of whether it’s a good picture or a 
lousy one. . 


But once again — perhaps petulantly, we have the 
right to ask — what is it that the public wants to know? 
Even during the war, great documentaries such as “The 
True Glory” went begging for audiences. Truth was not 
a good enough substitute for fiction. For the record, I’m 
not arguing for the abolition of entertainment. I’m 
arguing that if the public is surfeited with some of the 
junk that comes under that loose heading of entertain- 
ment that they kick up a fuss. Let them besiege the 
sponsors of TV programs; let them berate the publishers 
of bad books; let them stay away from the theaters ex- 
hibiting tripe— as soon as they make bad taste un- 
profitable it will cease to exist. And let the devoted 
worker in all creative fields also try to clean his own 
house; if he does not he will find himself fighting the 
battle against censorship in the wrong place, at the 
wrong time, against the wrong odds. 

I'd like to find myself fighting for freedom of the 
screen by defending the right of someone to make a 
picture about the bigots in New Orleans, rather than 
for some cheap, obscene film that might be called “I 
Was a Teenage Werewolf Who Ate Marihuana in a 


‘House of Shame.” 


But if it comes to that— we will have to fight I 
suppose. The tragedy will be that the fight will be lost 
— because the theater will be burning and no one will 
have the right to yell, “Fire.” 

The very term “mass communication” makes a clear 
definition. A communication aimed at or reaching the 
mass. Let the masses declare what they are for and what 
they are against — and let us hope that the tenor of their 
demand will uplift us and not disillusion us. 

They, the people, have the right to know everything 
— it’s a right they can exercise if they choose to and I, 
for one, hope they do — and I, for one, believe that they, 
in time, will alter the shape, the sound, the size, and the 
soul of all our communications, 


Fol in the States 


California 


Apparently near adoption in Cali- 
fornia is a bill stiffening the state’s 
right-to-know Ralph M. Brown Act by 
making it a misdemeanor for a public 
official to attend a meeting in violation 
of the act. The bill also brings under 
provisions of the Brown Act “‘semi-pub- 
lic” agencies, which is to say agencies 
receiving some public funds. 

Earlier this spring the governor ve- 
toed a penalty bill which would have 
voided any action taken at a meeting 
illegally held because he could find no 


need for so “drastic” a remedy. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut’s upper house approved 
a measure requiring any public official 
refusing to allow inspection of public 
records to give an explanation within 
15 days of his refusal. 

This is expected to strengthen the 
state’s right-to-know law which courts 
have shown no willingness to enforce 
in the absence of a written statement of 
refusal as evidence. 

By placing suits involving the law in 
a “privileged” status insuring prompt 
consideration, the bill meets objections 


of newsmen that slow court action has- 


rendered obsolete reasons for wishing 
to inspect records. 


Publicity Voids - 
Indiana Decision 


The U.S. Supreme Court  (6-?-61) 
has set aside a conviction for murder 
handed down by an Indiana court be- 
cause, the court said, adverse publicity 
in newspapers and on radio and tele- 
vision had prejudiced the jitry against 
the defendant. 

N.Y. Times reporter Anthony Lewis 
wrote (6-10-61) the “‘ruling may not 
seem novel. But it was probably the 
first time the court had found a crimi- 
nal conviction constitutionally wanting 
because of pre-trial publicity.” 

Though Supreme Court justices have 


in the past criticized the press for its . 


treatment of cases before decision, not 
until 1959 did the court reverse a con- 
viction because of prejudice through 
publicity. This, however, involved a fed- 
eral court whose procedure was within 
the immediate scope of review by the 
high court. ; 

The Supreme Court can reverse a 
state court’s decision only on findings 
of constitutional violation, as the court 
did in setting aside the Indiana court’s 
sentence for murder. 


oo 
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Justice Black Dissents 


In a 5-4 decision the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has upheld (6-3-61) 
the provisions of the McCarran Act 
of 1950 requiring registration and 
listing of all members of Com- 
munist and Communist-front or- 
ganizations. 

Voting against the decision were 
Chief Justice Warren, Justices 
Brennan, Douglas, and Black. Jus- 
tice Black said in his dissent: 

I do not believe that it can be 
too often repeated that the free- 
doms of speech, press, petition 
and assembly guaranteed by the 
First Amendment must be accord- 
ed to the ideas we hate of soon- 
er or later they will be denied to 
the ideas we cherish. The first 
banning of an association because 
it advocates hated ideas — whether 
that association be called a politi- 
cal party or not—marks a fate- 
ful moment in the history of a 
free country. That moment seems 
to have arrived for this country. 


With this compare a statement 
made in 1919 by Justice Oliver . 
W. Holmes in a sedition case, 


Abrams v. U.S.: 


Persecution for the expression 
of opinions seems to me perfectly 
logical. If you have no doubt of 
your premises or your power and 
want a certain result with all 
your heart you naturally express 
your wishes in law and sweep 
away all opposition. . . . But when 
men have realized that time has 
upset many fighting faiths, they 
may come to believe . . . that the 
ultimate good desired is _ better 
reached by free trade in ideas, — 
that the best test of truth is the 
power of thought to get itself ac- 
cepted in the competition of the 
market. . . . That, at any rate, is 
the theory of our Constitution. It 
is an experiment as all life is an 
experiment. . . . While that exper- 
iment is part of your system [ 
think that we should be eternally 
vigilant against attempts to check 
the expression of opinions that we 
loathe and believe to be fraught 
with death. pas 


British Government to Levy 
10 Per Cent TV Advertising Tax 


A British government official has an- 
nounced (4-17-61) a 10 per cent tax 
on television advertising and, according 
to The Nation (5-13-61), the advertising 
industry of Britain and the U.S. “cow- 
ers like a virgin awakening to see a 
gorilla leaning over her bed.” 

Collection will be made from the 10 
television program companies who ap- 
parently have the option of absorbing 
the tax or passing it on to advertisers. 
Advertising Age says (5-1-61) “it seems 
most of them would prefer to pass the 
tax on and merely act as tax gather- 
OFS 5 scan 


Media Effects on Witnesses Study : 
Abandoned for Lack of Support 


The American Bar Association’s Can- - 
on 35 committee has abandoned the at- . 
tempt to make a study to determine : 
the feasibility of a grand study of the : 
effects of the presence of media on | 
courtroom participants. 

Financial support of the preliminary 
study (estimated at about $40,000) has | 
been sought from foundations for the | 
past two years without any success by a i 
committee composed of ABA members | 
and representatives of seven or eight 
media associations. 


! 
) 


Press representatives, a defendant in 
a murder trial, and a circuit court 
judge got together before a trial in 
Little Rock, Ark., and set ground rules 
for photographic coverage agreeable to 
the court and the defense. 

The rules called for one photographer 
to shoot from a certain spot in existing 
light at specified stages of the trial. 


Governor Rockefeller Vetoes 
Camera Coverage of Hearings 


New York’s Governor Rockefeller has 
vetoed (4-25-61) a bill approved by 
both houses of the legislature that would 
have allowed radio and TV newsmen 
to cover legislative and commission 
hearings. : 

Rockefeller said the bill had “serious 
defécts and ambiguities,” afforded little 
protection to witnesses, and could be 
expected to lead to coverage that would 
detract from rather than contribute to 
hearings. 

He also conceded there would be oc- 
casions when electronic coverage, would 
be of great value and that it would not 
be “unduly disruptive of proceedings.” 


USIA Funds Plea Fails 


A House committee has turned a deaf 
ear (5-29-61) on President Kennedy’s 
request for a $3 million increase in 
U.S.L.A. funds and instead has cut over 
$16 million from the $151,480,000 bud- 
get. : 
Final paragraph of the AP news story 
noted that the FBI had received all 
money requested — $127,200,000 — for 
the tenth consecutive year. 

Edward R. Murrow, director of the 
agency, told a National Press ‘Club 
audience (5-24-61) that the agency’s 
total budget request was less than the 
cost of one combat-loaded Polaris sub- 
marine, one-fifth the estimated adver- 
tising budget of the weapons industry, 
and a little larger than that of a soap. 
company. ; 


As of May, 1961, of: the 257 TV 
channels allocated by the FCC for edu- 
cational purposes only 54 are in use. 


Judge Strikes Down 
Movie Censorship Law 


Atlanta’s movie censorship law has 
been held unconstitutional (5-3-61) by 
Judge Luther Alverson in Fulton County 
Superior Court. Case developed after a 
film distributor refused to make certain 
cuts in the film “Never on Sunday” as 
ordered by the city’s movie censor. 

Judge Alverson found the censorship 
law too vague to comply with due pro- 
cess requirements of the state and fed- 
eral constitutions and in violation of 
the free speech provision of the state 
constitution in that it allowed prior re- 
straint of speech. 

He rated low the effectiveness of cen- 
sorship of obscenity: “if censorship were 
an effective means of preventing ob- 
scenity many of its critics would be 
silenced. The plain fact, however, is 
that it does not a el obscenity. It 
drives it underground. ° 

At another point in his opinion Judge 
Alverson said, “One of the worst evils 
of censorship is that it reverses our 
system of judicial process. Instead of 
the accused being innocent until proved 
guilty, the censor pronounces him guilty 
and he must prove himself innocent.” 


The Abilene (Tex.) City Commission 
has passed (4-20-61) a motion picture 
ordinance classifying films at five levels 
and making parents and theater opera- 
tors liable for fines up to $200 for al- 
lowing children to see films in the 
“objectionable” or “banned” classes. All 
titles must be submitted to a review 


board 10 days before showing. 


Reported by Tass 


In a story appearing in the Detroit 
Free Press (6-12-61) Edwin Lahey, 
chief of the Knight newspapers Wash- 
ington Bureau, wrote: 

“It was the slave world, with its con- 
trolled press, that told us free people, 
with our free press, just what happened 
at Vienna. 

“We had plenty of newspaper and 
television reporters there. We knew 
what kind of dressing was on the as- 
paragus, and who did Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy’s hair. 

“Then the President took half an 
hour of national television time last 
Tuesday, and opened his speech with 
these words: ‘I returned this morning 
from a week-long trip to Europe, and I 
want to report to you on that trip in 
full.’ 

“He didn’t. 

“The news of the memorandum Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev gave to Mr. 
Kennedy on the Berlin crisis was first 


broken by Tass, the official Russian 
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First in Algiers, now in Korea a ‘generals’ revolt’ and we can’t even make a speech without clearing 


it with the State Department... ... 


agency, and then duly relayed from 
Moscow by the agencies of the free 
world.” 

Lahey pointed out that “one cautious 
line” in the President’s “ ‘report in full’ 
saved him from suspicion of poor re- 
porting,” this being his remark that 
views on Berlin “will be the subject of 
future communications.” 


Rep. Walter Acts to Halt 
Mailings From Soviet Bloc 


Rep. Francis E. Walter on May 15 
had on the consent calendar (to be 
passed without debate unless someone 
objects) a bill making it unlawful for 
“any persons not within the United 
States” to use the mails for “political 
propaganda” unless registered as for- 
eign agents with the Justice Department 
and so stating on mailed pieces. 

The bill would reverse an order of 
President Kennedy (3-17-61) discontin- 
uing an ll-year-old government policy 
of seizing books, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and the like — never first class 
mail — sent from the Soviet bloc. The 
government was seizing about 15 million 
pieces annually. 

To this date (6-21-61) there seems to 
have been no action on the Walter bill. 


Call this a democracy. . . .?” 


Courtesy, Des Moines Register and Tribune 


ASNE Committee Scores 
Administration Withholding 


Eugene S. Pulliam, Jr., chairman of 
the American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors’ freedom of information commit- 
tee, charged in a report to the annual 
convention (AP story, 4-19-61) that the 
Kennedy Administration had not kept 
its promise of an open-door information 
policy and singled out the State and 
Defense departments for special censure. 


The report was critical of congres- 
sional. withholding on scores of House 
travel expenses, closed committee ses- 
sions, and legislation of secrecy pro- 
vision in the medical aid amendment 
to the Social Security Act. 

Voicing no disagreement with the 
Pulliam report, ASNE President Turner 
Catledge said that a number of the 
board of directors who discussed the 
report applauded the new administra- 
tion’s policy of letting reporters talk 
freely at any time with Mr. Kennedy’s 
staff and executive branch officials. - 
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ItDevelops.. . 


Court Upholds Fascist’s Right 
To Speak in New York City Park 


The Court of Appeals, New York’s 
highest, has upheld (6-9-61) the right 
of George Rockwell, American Nazi 
party leader (57 members, he told the 
court), to speak in a New York City 
park. He had tried to speak last July 4 
but was denied a permit out of official 
fear his appearance would lead to riot. 

As phrased by the N.Y. Times (6-10- 
61) the court said “the right of free 
expression was not to be entrusted to 
prior administrative restrictions based 
on fears of future violations of the law.” 


Libel Action Against Times Voided 


A federal court in New Orleans has 
ordered dismissed (E&P story, 6-17- 
61) seven libel suits by Alabama officials 
against the N.Y. Times growing out of 
a series of articles on race tension in 
Alabama by Harrison Salisbury and 
published April 1960. 

The judges were unanimous in saying 
that Alabama had no cause of action 
since libel occurs only where the news- 
paper is principally circulated. An Ala- 
bama court had thought differently, ar- 
guing that Salisbury in the course of 
writing the articles was doing business 
in Alabama and so subject to prosecu- 
tion by the state. 

Still in litigation are the suits of 
Montgomery officials and Governor John 
Patterson who claim to have been li- 
beled in an advertisement published by 
the N.Y. Times. Two of these suits, 
totalling $1 million, have been decided 
for the plaintiffs. Appeal has been made. 

A federal district court has decided 
to hear (6-26-61) the three remaining 
libel suits. Co-defendants with the Times 
in the state court were four clergymen 
whose names appeared on the ad as 
sponsors. They pleaded this was with- 
out their consent. The federal court 
said there was no legal basis for bring- 
ing them into court. 

(Early in May it was announced that 
18 lawyers had formed an advisory 
committee to assist the newspaper’s de- 
fense counsel in the libel suits on the 
advertisement. ) 


Rep. John E. Moss told a University 
of Washington -audience (4-14-61) that 
the Commerce Department has reversed 
a 20-year-old policy of keeping secret 
names of American firms shipping goods 
to Iron Curtain countries. Though the 
shipments are legal, the companies had 
requested the secrecy practice out of 
fear of public reaction. 
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Congressman Re-Introduces 
Network Regulation Bill 


Rep. John B. Bennett has once again 
placed before Congress a bill setting 
up FCC regulation of the networks. The 
bill, which provides for licensing, failed 
in the last Congress. 

Radio-TV Daily reports (5-15-61) 
that the FCC favors the bill more than 
in the past to the extent of “coming 
around to the view that regulation of 
the webs without licensing might be a 
good idea.” 

‘ Among the many provisions of the 
bill: establishment by the FCC of rules 
to insure networks give “a balanced 
program structure” to affiliate stations; 
station freedom to refuse affiliated net- 


work programs and accept programs . 
offered by other networks; and, restric-— 


tion of affiliation contracts to two years. 

Tossed in are provisions’ for equal 
time to legally qualified candidates for 
public office and “a fair opportunity for 
presentation of differing views concern- 
ing public issues.” 


Equal Newspaper Space Bill 
Pops Up in Pennsylvania Assembly 


A perennial favorite of state legis- 
latures has made its appearance in 
the General Assembly of Pennsylvania 
where the House. has referred a bill to 
the rules committee (4-24-61) that 
would have newspapers provide equal 
space for the answers of people who 
have been editorialized on. 

Penalty for non-compliance would be 
a $500 fine, 6 months imprisonment, 
either or both. 


Press Criticism Aired by CBS 


In recent weeks CBS news man 
Charles Collingwood has been criticiz- 
ing the press over the network’s flagship 
station, WCBS-TV, New York. 

Frederick H. Guidry, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor columnist, has recorded 
(5-29-61) topics chosen for CBS com- 
mentary on the press. 

In order of broadcasting on five late 
Sunday afternoon periods, the topics 
have been: “the sort of vacuum of infor- 
mation” concerning the Cuban invasion; 
discrepancies in Eichmann trial reports; 
press reaction to President Kennedy’s 
suggestion of voluntary censorship; cov- 
erage of the suborbital launching; dis- 
agreements among political columnists; 
silly questions asked at press confer- 
ences; recent innovations in literary and 
typographic styling of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

Left out is the topic that drew the 
most mail and which was part of the 
third program: the uncritical restaurant 
column which unwisely praises eating 
places. 
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presentation by 
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This attempts to awaken Joe American to 
the fact that Freedom of the Press is his own 
precious possession, not some vague right’ of 
publishers, that freedom of expression is the 
most important right granted to him by the 
Constitution because it protects all the other 
rights of free men, and that if he wants to 
retain it he must fight for it. 

It traces the development of human rights 
since 585 B.C. when Julius Caesar permitted 
the first reporting and publishing of news — 
a privilege easily withdrawn after his death 
because it was not a right guaranteed to the 
citizens. 

It tells how restrictions on printing ham- 
pered development of this branch of fine 
arts for centuries after the invention of the 
printing press, and relates the slow and 
painful progress made in this country and 
abroad toward freedom of expression with- 
out prior restraint. 

Included are the famous stories of five men 
who fought for freedom of expression: John 


Peter Zenger of the New York Weekly Jour- — 


nal; Matthew Lyon of the Fair Haven, Vt., 
Gazette; Anthony Haswell of the Bennington, 
Vt., Vermont Gazette; Harry Croswell of the 
Hudson, N.Y., Balance and Wasp; Elijah 
Parish Lovejoy of the Alton, Ill., Observer. 

It shows that today’s freedoms were de- 
nied the people of Massachusetts Colony, and 
how they were first guaranteed in Connecti- 
cut’s Fundamental Orders of 1638 — the first 
written constitution in history adopted by a 
se'f-governing people, and considered the be- 
ginning of American democracy. 

Many great American patriots care ‘‘inter- 
viewed”’ for quotes on freedom of expression, 
and contrasted with the Hitlers, Mussolinis, 
Perons, and Castros who wiped out all hu- 
man rights in their countries with little 
trouble once they had taken over the news- 
papers and killed the Right to Know. 


(Script and 124 color slides, 35 mm. 
Kodachrome transparencies in 2” x 2! 
cordboard mounts. Showing. time: 35 
mins.) 
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